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the House of Commons was occupied with the Military Service
Bill.

Parliament rarely meets on a Saturday, and the fact that the
House was called together on 2nd September indicated some
momentous announcement was to be made. Though the pro-
ceedings followed their usual course, little interest was taken in
them. Meanwhile on the tape the news was ticking off that the
invasion of Poland by Germany was an accomplished fact. Under
the treaty Great Britain was automatically under an obligation
to aid Poland. It was handed round to members that at 6 p.m. a
statement would be made by the Prime Minister, and it was generally
understood that he would announce that war had been declared.
But six o'clock struck and there was no sign of Neville Chamberlain.
Then a few of us were informed in strict confidence that there had
been a hitch in the arrangements with France, and that their
Government could not take action until the next morning, when
the French Chamber met. It was important, therefore, no hint of
this should creep into the Press, as any premature announcement
by Great Britain would be deeply resented on the other side of
the Channel. But the great majority of members knew nothing
of these talks behind the Speaker's chair, and when Chamberlain
rose about 6.45 p.m. there was an atmosphere of hushed expectancy.
I felt sorry for Chamberlain: he showed signs of the strain of the
last few days, and as he proceeded to make a non-committal
statement in that cold, unemotional voice of his, you could feel the
growing hostility of the House, and there were murmurs of "Appease-
ment!" especially from some of those who had hitherto most
favoured that policy. Mr, Attlee was away ill, and when Arthur
Greenwood got up to speak for the Labour opposition there was
intense excitement. Amery called out, "Be British!" an inter*
jection not recorded in Hansard. Greenwood knew the situation
but with consummate skill he expressed the feelings of the House,
at the same time avoiding criticism of Neville. When he said, "While
England and France are dallying, bombs are dropping irn Poland,"
there were defiant cheers, ample evidence that members felt war
was inevitable.

I had arranged to drive myself home that night. As I left
Palace Yard the police at the gates told me to turn off my car lights:
the street lamps were out, it was pouring with rain, and it was
with difficulty I found my way round Parliament Square to Tothill
Street. Never good at finding my way in the dark, I found myself
driving more or less blind. I therefore decided to put my car in a
garage just behind Wellington Barracks, but when I tried to enter
I was stopped at the entrance by a sentry: the military were already
in possession. Whatever delay there might be in official pronounce-